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Book Notices. 171 

The rest of the book is occupied with a consideration of legendary or fabulous 
passages on account of which reproach is brought against the Talmud. They are 
justified in part as having a basis of fact (how many specimens of animals have 
been exterminated!), in part as being parallel to the myths of Classic literature 
(at which no one takes offence), in part as being allegory or containing a higher 
sense. In accordance with the opinion thus expressed the author declares that he 
will so administer his censorship as not to compel the Jews to publish mutilated 
editions of their Talmud and not to take away any copies already in their posses- 
sion. The whole book makes an agreeable impression as being a well considered 
expression on the part of a competent judge. It is besides interesting for the 
amount of information it contains on a subject of which the most of us must con- 
fess extreme ignorance. 

In this controversy as in every other allowance must be made for party feeling. 
The Christian reader will feel less sympathy with Dr. Jellinek* than with Censor 
Fischer. The Jewish Rabbi is carried away by his affection. He finds all perfec- 
tion in the venerable code of the Oral Law. His first discourse entitled, " What 
is the beginning and what is the end of the Talmud " proposes to make us ac- 
quainted with the "intellectual keenness, the spiritual wealth, the readiness, the 
wit and wisdom, the mildness, the kindness, the pitying and compassionate heart 
of our ancient sages." One feels at once that the case is prejudged. The method 
of proof (if such it may be called) does not destroy this impression. The lofty 
Jewish conception is dwelt upon, as embodied in the ^{OtJ** ^QJJ'— but it 
need not be said that this is a Biblical verse and not distinctively Talmudic. 
The second discourse on " The Talmud full of Life " errs in the same direc- 
tion. " He who studies in this work with zeal becomes a man of free and 
independent spirit [!], is trained to make full use of his intellectual powers, to 
analyze all things, to seek their origin, their composition, and their relations." 

It will be said that allowance must be made for a preacher in the presence 
of a sympathetic congregation. The reply is— a preacher must preach the truth; 
and especially when he publishes his statements must expect them to be crit- 
icized if too strongly colored. H. P. Smith. 



THE REVISION OF LUTHER'S BIBLE, t 



This is an address on the progress of revision in Germany, by one of the com- 
mittee engaged in the work. The author speaks first of Luther's own ideal of a 
translation of the Scriptures, in accordance with which he introduced changes in 
each new edition published during his life. Since his time of course there have 
been many changes in the use of language, and recent editors have followed 
Luther's example not always with his skill. The variations in copies of what is 
known as Luther's translation are consequently numerous and there is great need 
that the text be at least fixed so as to secure uniformity. Some years ago the 
question was raised whether this might not be done by a commission who should 
also be competent to correct at least obvious mistakes. After considerable discus- 
sion a commission was appointed. Their first meeting was held in 1865. The 



* Der Talmudijude. Keden von Dr. Ad. Jellinek. I (14 pages), II (14 pages). Wien, 1882. 
iDie Re-oteion der Luthzriachen Bihe-L-Uebersetzung von Lie. Ernst Kuhn. Halle 1883. 
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New Testament was finished in 1868. In 1869 the various Bible Societies took 
steps for the revision of the Old Testament, and among those engaged on the 
work we find Kleinert, Biehm, Schlottmann, Delitzsch and others almost equally 
well known. Their aim is stated in the following particulars : 

1. To correct errors which have crept into the standard text [as such, was taken 
that of the Canstein establishment]. 

2. When Luther gave two or more different renderings of the same passage to 
choose the best — namely the one nearest the original. 

3. To change obsolete or now offensive words. 

4. To bring nearer the original passages misunderstood or not clearly under- 
stood by Luther, and in such cases to use so far as possible Luther's vocabulary in 
the new expression. 

The commission has met nearly two hundred times and the work is about com- 
plete. In fact it was hoped that the first impressions might be ready by the anni- 
versary of Luther's birth. It is proposed to issue first a proof [probebibel] in 
which all changes will appear in heavy faced type. After sufficient time has 
elapsed for calm criticism of the work, the commission is to be called again 
together to consider suggestions and fix the text in its final form. H. P. Smith. 



HEBEEW RIDDLES.* 



Dr. Wuensche the translator of the Bibliotheca Babbinica here gives an essay 
on riddles and conundrums among oriental peoples including the Hebrews. The 
material in the Bible is not very extensive it must be confessed. Besides the well 
known case of Samson, our author finds riddles (or conundrums we should call 
them) in the Book of Proverbs: 

(The question) " Three are insatiable, 

Four say not: enough." 
(The answer) " Sheol and the barren womb, 

The earth which is never full of water, 
And fire which never says enough." 
This will serve as a specimen. There are several others in the same chapter. 
It seems hardly proper to put in the same category the fine parable of the eagles 
and the cedar in Ezekiel xvn., 1-10. The Talmud and later Jewish literature is 
much richer in this sort of production. A specimen or two from Juda ha-Seir 
may not be unwelcome here. 

" What is blind, yet has an eye: it is constantly occupied in clothing others, yet 
itself is always naked?" — (Answer: The needle.) 

" What weeps without eyes or eye-lashes, and when it weeps, parents and chil- 
dren rejoice: but when its eye smiles and weeps not, all hearts are sad?" — (An- 
swer: The rain.) 
The latter would be more appropriate in some climates than in others. 
Dr. Wuensche has given us an entertaining essay, if not a contribution to the 
advancement of science. H. P. Smith. 



* Die Raethselweishett bei den Hebraeern mit Hinblick auf andere Voelker dargestellt von Lie. 
Dr. Aug. Wuensche. Leipzig, 1888. (65 pages 8vo.) 



